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QUESTIONNAIRE  FOR  CANDIDATES  IN  1972 

NEW  PRIORITIES — Would  you  vote  to  reduce  the  current  level  of  U.S.  military  spending  in  1973  and  re-allocate  the  sav¬ 
ings  to  urgently  needed  domestic  programs? 

POVERTY — What  do  you  propose  as  an  effective  means  of  eradicating  poverty? 

EQUALITY  — Would  you  vote  for  legislation  which  would  move  toward  eliminating  social  inequities  such  as  bills  for  pub¬ 
lic  access  to  legal  services,  adequate  health  services,  and  child  development  programs? 

INDOCHINA — Would  you  vote,  in  1973,  against  appropriations  for; 

1)  a  U.S.  residual  force  in  Vietnam? 

2)  the  continuing  air  war  over  Indochina? 

3)  military  aid  and  "security  supporting"  assistance  to  the  governments  of  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos? 

MILITARY  ASSISTANCE — Do  you  support  the  concept  that  U.S.  security  is  dependent  upon  or  is  enhanced  by  the  sort 
of  large-scale  military  assistance  the  U.S.  gives  to  such  countries  as  Brazil  and  Indonesia? 

INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT — Do  you  agree  that  most  of  our  economic  aid  should  be  multi-lateral  in  character? 
Specifically,  would  you  vote  to  increase  our  support  of  the  UN  Development  Program? 

ARMS  RACE — Would  you  vote  to  decrease  U.S.  troop  levels  in  Europe? 

DIPLOMATIC  RELATIONS — Would  you  vote  for  a  Congressional  Resolution  recommending  the  establishment  of  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  with  Mainland  China?  with  Cuba? 

DRAFT — Would  you  vote: 

1)  against  renewing  the  President's  induction  authority  when  it  expires  June  30, 1973? 

2)  to  repeal  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  by  the  end  of  1973? 


BACKGROUND  OF  THE  ISSUES  AS  NATION  HEADS  INTO  ELECTIONS 


PRIORITIES 

U.S.  military  appropriations  for  fiscal 
1972  approached  $76  billion.  This 
sum  is  40%  of  the  FY  1972  budget 
and  approximately  7.26%  of  the  1971 
U.S.  gross  national  product  (GNP). 
A  number  of  programs  approved  by 
Congress  in  this  Administration  have 
been  vetoed,  in  whole  or  in  part  as 
inflationary  and  too  costly.  No  mili¬ 
tary  cuts  have  been  recommended 
for  these  or  other  reasons.  The  $85.3 
billion  requested  of  Congress  for  FY 


'73  (an  increase  of  $6.3  billion  over 
last  year's  request)  is  the  largest  mili¬ 
tary  increase  requested  since  Presi¬ 
dent  Nixon  took  office.  The  record 
shows  that  there  is  an  open-ended 
financial  commitment  to  military  ex¬ 
penditures  while  cost  ceilings  are 
placed  on  Congressionally  approved 
domestic  expenditures. 

POVERTY  AND  EQUALITY 

In  1970  the  number  of  Americans  liv¬ 
ing  in  poverty  increased  by  1.2  mil¬ 


lion  persons  to  a  total  of  25.5  million. 
The  increase  was  the  first  in  the  11 
years  the  government  has  kept  track 
of  the  poverty  population.  The  in¬ 
crease  occurred  despite  the  fact  that 
federal  spending  in  anti-poverty  pro¬ 
grams  (including  welfare,  food  pro¬ 
grams,  rent  programs,  etc.)  had  risen 
to  a  total  of  $29.7  billion  in  1970.  If 
the  total  number  of  poor  families 
were  divided  into  the  total  funds 
spent  on  antipoverty  efforts  each 
family  would  have  had  a  1970  in- 
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come  of  more  than  $5,000.  The  fun¬ 
damental  question  then  is  why  aren't 
the  anti-poverty  efforts  working? 

A  suggested  new  approach  has 
been  to  consider  a  "guaranteed  an¬ 
nual  income"  program  with  direct 
money  grants  to  the  poor  who  are 
without  any  income,  and  supplemen¬ 
tal  payments  to  those  with  low  in¬ 
comes.  Much  debate  has  centered  on 
the  question  of  how  much  the  guaran¬ 
teed  income  level  should  be.  Should  it 
be  less  than  the  federally  defined  pov¬ 
erty  level,  at  the  poverty  level,  or  suffi¬ 
ciently  above  the  poverty  level  to  give 
families  adequate  opportunities  to 
break  the  cycle  of  poverty?  Another 
approach  has  been  to  look  toward  the 
tax  system  as  a  means  of  bringing 
about  a  re-distribution  of  income — 
a  negative  income  tax — along  with 
total  tax  reform  which  would  close 
the  many  existing  tax  loopholes. 

Another  approach  to  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  poverty  and  injustice  are  pro¬ 
grams  which  provide  development  or 
equalizing  services.  The  recently  ve¬ 
toed  child  development  and  legal 
services  programs  were  both  designed 
to  have  an  equalizing  effect  as  far  as 
the  poor  were  concerned.  More  im¬ 
portantly,  such  programs  were  more 
directly  to  the  philosophy  of  estab¬ 
lishing  the  "right"  of  all  citizens  to 
obtain  certain  services  presently  avail¬ 
able  to  those  who  can  afford  them. 

INDOCHINA 

It  is  generally  believed  that  a  residual 
force  of  25,000  to  50,000  U.S.  troops 
will  remain  in  Vietnam  indefinitely, 
buttressed  by  continued  U.S.  air 
power,  financial  and  other  aid  to 
South  Vietnam,  Cambodia  and  Laos. 
U.S.  troops  are  being  replaced  by  in¬ 
tense  automated  fire-power.  Some 
70,000  tons  of  bombs  are  dropped 
monthly  in  about  1,000  sorties.  While 
U.S.  casualties  decline,  Indochinese 
casualties  remain  very  high. 

In  1971,  a  total  of  1,381  Americans 
died  of  hostile  causes  in  Indochina.  In 
the  first  11  months  of  1971,  some 
811,401  Vietnamese  soldiers.  North 
and  South,  died  in  combat.  Civilian 
casualties  in  1970  were  137,000  killed 
and  wounded.  Civilian  casualties  for 
1971  are  unknown,  but  estimates  in 
August,  1971  were  that  casualties 
were  running  only  12%  less  than  in 
1970. 

In  1971,  amendments  to  set  a  date 


for  the  withdrawal  of  all  forces  from 
Indochina,  the  release  of  U.S.  POWs, 
and  the  cut-off  of  all  funds  for  the 
war  failed  in  the  Senate  44-48  and 
in  the  House  163-238. 

MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  predicts  in  a  five-year  projec¬ 
tion  (FY  '73-77)  that  the  Administra¬ 
tion  will  ask  Congress  for  $21,822 
billion  in  military  assistance.  Thirty- 
one  countries  get  supporting  assist¬ 
ance,  46  get  military  assistance,  and 
43  are  slated  for  military  sales  in  FY 
'72.  To  cover  these  and  other  military 
assistance  programs  (exclusive  of 
large  sums  in  the  Defense  Dept. 
(DoD)  budget  for  Southeast  Asia), 
$3,985  billion  was  requested  for  FY 
'72.  An  increase  of  $5  million  in  mili¬ 
tary  sales  for  Brazil  was  asked-  for, 
bringing  Brazil's  total  to  $24,692  mil¬ 
lion.  The  increased  request  for  Indo¬ 
nesia  was  $9.9  million  in  military 
grant  assistance — a  total  of  $27.9 
million. 

INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

In  fiscal  1970  the  United  States  dis¬ 
bursed  over  $3  billion  of  economic 
aid.  Of  this,  only  $393  million  went 
to  multi-lateral  organizations  such 
as  the  UN  Development  Program, 
the  International  Development  Bank, 
UNICEF,  and  UNWRA.  In  the  92nd 
Congress,  the  Senate  voted  down  the 
aid  authorization  bill  for  FY  '72.  A 
combination  of  formerly  pro-aid  Sen¬ 
ators  and  traditional  aid  foes  united 
in  a  conviction  that  bilateral  aid,  as  it 
was  presently  being  administered, 
was  not  in  the  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

Several  studies,  including  one  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  President,  have  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  development  needs  of 
the  poor  nations  are  best  served  when 
channeled  through  international  agen¬ 
cies  because  political  considerations 
tend  to  disappear  there. 

ARMS  RACE 

The  U.S.  contribution  to  NATO  costs 
an  estimated  $14  billion  annually. 
Currently,  310,000  U.S.  troops  are 
stationed  in  Europe.  Sen.  Mike  Mans¬ 
field's  proposal  in  1971  to  cut  the 
forces  to  150,000  was  defeated.  Two 
other  amendments  that  would  have 
reduced  the  figure  to  250,000  also 
were  defeated.  But,  on  one  or  another 
of  these  amendments,  45  Senators 
voted  Yes.  On  other  related  amende 


ments,  a  majority  voted  Yes,  pointing 
toward  eventual  troop  reductions. 

DIPLOMATIC  RELATIONS 

Sixty-eight  nations  have  recognized 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  in¬ 
cluding  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Great 
Britain.  If  the  initiative  taken  by  the 
President  to  change  U.S.  policy  with 
regard  to  China  is  to  be  of  permanent 
benefit  to  the  nation,  relations  be¬ 
tween  China  and  the  United  States 
must  be  regularized  through  the  ex¬ 
change  of  representatives.  A  prior 
condition  of  establishing  relations  will 
necessitate  the  removal  of  U.S.  troops 
from  the  island  of  Taiwan — currently 
about  9,000  with  an  additional  2,174 
civilian  DoD  employees. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Cmte. 
has  held  hearings  on  S.  Res.  160, 
"  sponsored  by  Sen.  J.  W.  Fulbright, 
Ark.,  advising  the  President  that  "it 
is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  he 
should  take  steps  to  review  U.S.  Pol¬ 
icy  toward  Cuba  with  the  objective 
of  beginning  a  process  which  would 
lead  to  the  re-establishment  of  normal 
relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Cuba."  One  argument  advanced 
for  recognition  is  that  problems  aris¬ 
ing  between  the  two  countries,  such 
as  airplane  hijackings,  can  be  better 
resolved  if  relations  are  regularized. 

THE  DRAFT 

The  President's  power  to  induct  young 
men  into  the  armed  forces  was  re¬ 
newed  by  a  slim  majority  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1971.  The  President  claimed  that 
conscription  was  necessary  to  move 
the  armed  forces  into  a  voluntary 
manpower  procurement.  As  enlist¬ 
ment  incentives,  the  Congress  ap¬ 
propriated  $2,366  billion  for  pay  in¬ 
creases. 

The  options  concerning  the  draft 
are  several.  First,  the  President  would 
retain  the  power  to  induct  with  cer¬ 
tain  promises  not  to  use  the  draft. 
This  leaves  the  uncertainties  intact. 
The  second  alternative  would  remove 
the  President's  authority  to  induct, 
but  would  leave  the  Selective  Service 
System  intact.  Young  men  would 
still  be  required  to  register,  be  classi¬ 
fied,  and  assigned  a  lottery  number. 
However,  Congressional  approval 
wo-uld  be  necessary  to  restore  the 
President's  induction  authority.  The 
third  proposal  is  to  repeal  the  entire 
Military  Selective  Service  Act.  This 
would  end  the  military's  wasteful  use 
of*  manpower. 
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FAINT,  BUT  VISIBLE,  SIGNS  OF  BRIGHTNESS 


BY  LARRY  LaMOTTE 

The  1972  elections  will  prove  to  be 
most  important  in  deciding  the  future 
of  the  United  States  during  the 
1970's.  The  social  problems  and  is¬ 
sues  that  haunted  and  split  the  United 
States  during  the  1960's  still  confront 
the  nation  today. 

Today  we  have  an  increasing  pov¬ 
erty  population  that  is  currently  over 
25.5  million  persons.  Although  the 
poor  are  finally  organizing  themselves 
in  order  to  get  their  share  of  the 
American  Pie,  they  still  face  severe 
opposition  and  harassment  from  vari-  ^ 
ous  types  of  officials  found  at  all 
levels  of  government.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  give  strong  enforcement 
powers  to  the  Equal  Employment  Op-  - 
portunity  Commission  (EEOC)  to  em- 
force  effectively  the  much-applauded 
civil  rights  legislation  passed  in  the 
60's.  However,  the  House  opted  for 
much  more  weak  powers.  The  Sen¬ 
ate,  as  this  article  went  to  press,  war. 
debating  whether  to  adopt  the  weak 
powers  for  the  EEOC.  Some  Southern 
Democrats  and  conservative  Republi¬ 
cans  led  a  filibuster  against  the  strong 
enforcement  measures. 


that  a  government  for  all  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  seems  to  have  become  just  an¬ 
other  rhetorical  slogan. 

Corporations  have  been  given 
nearly  a  free-hand  to  exert  their 
power  wherever  possible.  Taxbreaks 
and  various  other  types  of  subsidies 
are  given  to  those  who  need  it  the 
least.  However,  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  has  balked  at  giving  citizens 
human  subsidies.  It  fears  the  mythi¬ 
cal  "moral  degradation"  that  might 
result  in  guaranteeing  people  an  an¬ 
nual  income  (to  meet  on  a  minimum 
basi^  their  everyday  needs)  that  is 
above  the  poverty  line. 

While  the  federal  government 
pouts  money  and  supplies  into  dic¬ 
tatorial  regimes  in  South  Vietnam, 
Cambodia,  Indonesia  and  Brazil,  it 
fails  to  aid  our  deteriorating  urban 
metropolitan  centers.  The  govern¬ 
ment  has  failed  to  alleviate  the  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  cities  that  breed  ig¬ 
norance,  crime,  and  drug  addiction. 
One  of  the  federal  government's 
favorite  cures  for  crime  is  more  guns, 
riot-control  equipment,  tear-gas  and 
better  constructed  steel  bars. 


Anti-poverty  legislation  that  would 
have  given  the  poor,  the  working 
poor,  and  the  near  poor  effective  legal 
representation  and  child  development 
services  was  vetoed  by  the  present  ad¬ 
ministration.  For  many  of  the  poor 
and  advocates  of  the  poor,  the  hope 


While  people  are  starving  in  Amer¬ 
ica  and  in  other  countries  around  the 
world,  milk  and  other  food  items  are 
thrown  on  the  ground  because  farm¬ 
ers  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  decent 
price  for  the  crops  for  which  they 
have  worked  hard  and  long. 


The  war  in  Indochina  still  goes  on. 
The  original  assumptions  that  in¬ 
volved  the  U.S.  in  Southeast  Asia 
still  prevail.  The  American  people 
have  demonstrated  their  opposition 
to  these  assumptions  in  the  streets. 
They  have  begged  and  pleaded  with 
our  government  leaders.  However, 
many  of  them  have  not  only  refused 
to  listen  to  the  people,  but  have  in¬ 
stituted  actions  against  them.  Witness 
the  deaths  of  students  at  Jackson 
State  and  Kent  State.  Witness  the 
jailings  of  countless  numbers  of  peo¬ 
ple  during  protests  without  due  proc¬ 
ess.  Witness  the  brutalities  of  Chicago 
in  1968. 

The  metaphor  surrounding  1972 
in  its  fundamental  character  is  not  too 
much  different  from  the  State  of  the 
Union  in  1960,  1964,  or  1968,  except 
that  there  is  a  lot  less  hope  and  faith. 
But  we  must,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  for  our  own  sanity,  be  optimistic 
and  hopeful. 

There  are  signs  of  brightness — 
faint  but  visible.  In  the  1970  elec¬ 
tions,  many  people  decided  to  get  out 
of  the  streets  and  their  homes  to 
work  actively  for  the  election  of  those 
men  and  women  who  believed  as  they 
did.  They  worked  hard  and  long. 
Their  enthusiasm  came  from  their 
conviction.  In  many  places  they  won. 
This  year  is  the  time  to  not  only  keep 
those  people  in  office  who  have  con¬ 
sistently  fought  for  the  poor,  and 


How  to  Use  The  Questionnaire  to  Stimulate  Discussion  of  Issues 

Candidates  are  often  instructed  by  their  public  relations  advisors  to  avoid  taking  clearly  defined  positions  on  difficult  issues.  Many 
campaigns  revolve  around  local  issues  which  obscure  the  positions  taken  on  war,  peace,  and  human  needs.  The  Questionnaire  can 
provide  a  service  to  voters  and  encourage  a  more  forthright  discussion  of  the  issue. 

1.  Send  each  candidate  or  his  campaign  manager  a  copy  of  the  Questionnaire  with  an  accompanying  letter  expressing  your 
concern  about  the  issues,  and  your  hop>e  that  he  will  find  time  to  answer  the  questions  within  a  week.  It  may  help  to  find  a  com- 
mimity  organization  which  will  undertake  the  project. 

2.  These  written  requests  might  well  be  followed  by  a  telephone  call  (within  a  few  days)  to  verify  that  the  candidate  has  re¬ 
ceived  your  letter  and  still  knows  where  it  is. 

3.  Since  candidates  are  very  busy  people,  you  may  find  it  necessary  to  follow  up  again.  You  might  ask  others  to  telephone 
as  well  to  express  their  interest  in  his  answers. 

4.  It  is  best  to  wait  until  all  candidates  have  replied  to  the  Questionnaire  before  publicizing.  However,  where  one  candidate 
may  delay  imduly  in  replying,  it  may  be  necessary  to  set  a  reasonable  deadline  in  order  to  be  fair  to  those  who  have  already  re¬ 
sponded. 

5.  When  the  Questionnaires  are  returned,  make  the  answers  available  to  as  many  citizens  as  possible  so  that  they  will  be 
better  informed  voters.  A  local  radio  station  or  newspaper  might  be  willing  to  publicize  the  answers  of  both  candidates.- You  coidd 
incorporate  the  answers  in  a  letter  to  the  editor.  Copies  of  the  answers  should  also  be  distributed  to  local  groups,  such  as  service 
clubs,  churches  and  women's  organizations. 

6.  If  possible,  circulation  of  the  Questionnaire  should  be  followed  up  by  an  interview  in  depth.  If  this  is  done,  you  may 
prefer  to  withhold  replies  until  you  have  explored  some  of  the  issues  in  more  detail  with  candidates. 

7.  Write  to  FCNL  for  additional  copies  of  Questionnaire;  send  donation  to  cover  postage  and  handling. 

8.  Send  copies  of  replies  to  Questionnaire  to  FCNL. 
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against  the  war  and  excessive  military 
spending,  but  also  to  elect  new  peo¬ 
ple. 

People  must  look  for  candidates 
who  will  be  leaders  in  providing 
change  that  allows  dignity  to  men 
and  women  and  makes  peace  a  real 
thing.  Issues  rather  than  slogans  must 
"make"  the  candidates  in  this  year's 
Presidential  and  Congressional  elec¬ 
tions. 

If  a  candidate  is  unresponsive  to 
the  call  for  positions  on  issues  or  if 
his  or  her  positions  are  unsatisfac¬ 
tory,  then  an  attempt  should  be  made 
to  find  someone  who  will  speak  out 
on  the  issues  of  war  and  peace,,  ex¬ 
cessive  corporate  power,  poverty,  civil 
rights  and  civil  liberties.  An  attempt 
should  be  made  to  build  a  political 
constituency  and  power  base.  This 
should  be  done  for  all  elections 
whether  they  be  presidential,  dele¬ 
gate-selection  to  party  conventions. 
Congressional,  state,  or  local.  Just 
because  a  political  movement  fails  in 
one  election  doesn't  mean  that  it  will 
fail  in  the  next  one. 

Other  actions  that  should  be  made 
are: 

#  Work  at  campaign  headquarters. 

#  Distribute  campaign  literature. 

#  Talk  with  your  neighbors  and 
friends. 

#  Contribute  financially  to  "new 
priorities"  candidates  in  your  district, 
state  or  to  whomever  is  running  na¬ 
tionally.  Because  they  probably  don't 
have  "big  money"  interests  behind 


them,  they  need  all  the  help  they  can 
get. 

#  Keep  the  issues  alive.  Explain 
how  each  issue  affects  the  lives  of  you 
and  your  neighbors. 

#  Call  on  your  newspapers  to  pro¬ 
vide  adequate  coverage  of  the  issues 
and  the  stands  of  the  candidates. 

#  Organize  the  young  people,  stu¬ 
dents  and  non-students  alike,  for 
work  in  the  campaign  and  to  form  a 
voting  bloc. 

#  Inform  FCNL  of  your  activities 
so  we  may  tell  others. 

#  Write  to  FCNL's  Newslettel  Edi¬ 
tor  for  further  suggestions. 


VOTING  RECORDS.  UN.  WELFARE 

Order  the  following  publicafions 
from  FCNL:  "Some  Legislative  Back¬ 
ground  on  the  Indochina  War"  (G4) 
15^;  "Almost  Everything  You  Ever 
Wanted  to  Know  About  Welfare,  But 
Didn't  Know  Who  to  Ask"  (G2)  20^; 
"Welfare  Related  Facts  and  Figures — 
Iowa"  (G3)  15^;  "A  Reply  to  the 
House  Action  in  Eliminating  the  U.S. 
Contribution  to  the  UN  Development 
Program  from  the  Foreign  Aid  Ap¬ 
propriations  for  1972"  (Gl)  15^; 
House  and  Senate  Voting  Records  of 
Candidates  for  1972  Elections  (G5  & 
G6),  20^^  each;  "Key  Members  of 
Congress  in  Campaign  to  End  the 
Draft  in  1972"  (G7)  10^;  February 
issue  of  FCNL's  "Report  on  Indian 
Legislation"  ($1)  (Tells  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment's  budget  for  Indian  Affairs 
in  fiscal  1973).  Write  to  NARMIC/ 
AFSC,  160  N.  15th  St.,  Phila.,  Pa., 


19102,  for  a  color  slide  documentary 
"The  Automated  Air  War." 


AGRICULTURAL  SEMINAR 

Quaker  farmers  in  Iowa  will  be  hosts 
next  Nov.  27  at  an  FCNL  Farm  Sem¬ 
inar,  postponed  from  early  this  year. 
Write  to  FCNL  for  details. 


NOTICE 

The  FCNL  is  discontinuing  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  sending  reminders  to  those 
who  have  been  giving  once  a  year  as 
Sponsors.  The  Annual  Appeal  should 
serve  as  a  reminder.  Quarterly  and 
'semi-annual  Sponsors  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  as  in  the  past. 


The  Friends  Committee  on 
National  Legislation  includes 
Friends  appointed  by  22  of  the  28 
Friends  Yearly  Meetings  and  10 
Friends  organizations  in  the  United 
States.  Expressions  of  views  in  the 
FCNL  Washington  Netcsletter  are 
guided  by  the  Statement  of  Policy 
prepared  and  approved  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  Seeking  to  follow  the  lead¬ 
ings  of  the  Spirit,  the  FCNL  speaks 
for  itself  and  for  like-minded 
Friends.  No  organization  can  speak 
officially  for  the  Religious  Society 
of  Friends. 

FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLET¬ 
TER.  Editors:  Paul  Rrink  and 
Larry  LaMotte.  Contributors:  Diana 
Rird,  Edward  F.  Snyder,  Richard 
Thompson,  William  Lunsford,  Peter 
Kapenga,  Beth  Burbank,  Bob  Cory. 
245  Second  St.,  N.E.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  20002.  Subscription  $5.00  per 
year  ($8.00  air  mail  outside  U.S.) 
Single  copies  50i.  Published 
monthly  except  August-September, 
when  it  is  combined.  Second  class 
postage  paid  at  Washington,  D.  C. 


FCNL  ACTION  Bulletins— Back¬ 
ground  information  and  action  sugges¬ 
tions  for  Newsletter  subscribers,  issued 
irregularly  as  need  arises. 

Bulletins  cover  foreign  policy  and 
domestic  human  rights  issues,  includ¬ 
ing  disarmament,  UN  affairs,  economic 
aid,  agricultural  surpluses,  conscription, 
civil  rights,  civil  liberties,  immigration 
and  refugees,  and  American  Indians. 

—  Will  you  take  action?  Check  here 
and  return  to  FCNL  with  your  name 
and  address  at  right. 


FRIENDS  COMMITTEE 
ON  NATIONAL  LEGISLATION 

245  Second  Street,  N.E. 
Washington,  D.C.  20002 
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"QUESTIONNAIRE  FOR  CANDIDATES,"  FCNL  Nzi06lQXtQA^  February  1972 

ERRATA,  page  2,  column  1,  last  paragraph: 

In  the  first  eleven  months  of  1971  some  114,736  Vietnamese  soldiers,  North 
and  South,  died  In  combat;  811,401  have  died  In  the  war,  to  date. 

Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation,  245  Second  St.,  NE^,  Washington,  DC  20002 
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